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‘ itis worthy of remark, that ¢4ree out of the six traitors, who were exceutcd with Lesparb, were of 
‘«« that mischievous, plotting sect, denominated Merjedists. Despaid himself appears to have been a 
“ settled Atheist; so that, of those who had any sense of reliy on, of any sort, the Methoaists made 
** exactly one Au/f: no bad criterion of the éyalty of those gloomy and dangerous tamatics, Who arc, 
“ by a system of affiligtion the most complete that ever was imagine’, carrying their banctul intia- 


“ence inte the family of every poor maa in the kingdom.” 


bruary, 1803. 


PouricaL Racister, 2004 Fe- 
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Letrer IV. 

July 16, 1803. 

Dear S1zx,;—In my last letter I took the 
liberty of stating to you some ideas of mine 
concerning the plan, which I think it would 
be wise for this country to adopt for carry- 
ing on the war, in which it is at present 
engiged with France. I then stated to you, 
that [| could make the restitution of the mo- 
narchy of France in the person of the legi- 
tim-te Prince, the avowed object of it.—— 
Lhat such an object is perfectly consistent 
with the views, on which the ministers, the 
parliament, and the country, do think and 
declare the present war necessary, cannot 
be denied by any one. But 1 should be in- 
clined to go further, and to state that the 
very arguments adduced . by minisiers in 
proot of the necessity of the war, (arga- 
ments which J am far from disputing, and 
which I only blame them for not seeing 
and acting upon soon enough and vige- 
rously enough,) these very arguments, I say, 
render it absolutely necessary that they 
should adopt this object, or be inconsistent 
with themselves.—For what is their argu- 
ment.——They state that we are ‘ at war be- 
“ cause we cannot be at peace,” and the 
reason that we cannot be at peace is, that 
there exists in the government of France 
that hostile mind, such a rooted and impla- 
cable enmity and feeling of hostility against 
this country, as can never be appeased or 
extinguished; and which, considering the 
little regard to treaties and the most solemn 
engagements, which that governmeni shows 
in its conduct to other powers, renders it 
highly dangerous for any country to put it- 
self off its guard, or to enter into any com- 
pact withit. Very good and solid arguments 
these apo how, good 20 months ago when 
the aly o£ peace was in agitation. . Mr. 
Windham, a8 1 recollect, then stated them 
to the House of Commons, and to the coun- 
try; the facts were then disputed, the exis- 
vente gear ah was olost unequi- 
Coal rie ords Hawkesbury and 
‘ ereagh ; "be former of whgm asserted, 
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that Buonaparté had asked pardon for his 
former conduct both of God and man!! Ia 
one of the Parliamentary Debates (a little 
before Christmas I think it was, certainly 
pot sooner) I recollect that Mr. Windham 
alluding to the necessity of the last war, 
said “ that he wondered gentlemen were 
‘ not at least convinced now, of the neces- 

sity of it, if by no other argument, at 

least by the then existing proof, of the 

dangers and calamities of a state of peace 

with the French revolutionary govern- 

ment.” That proof, however, was not 
enough to convince ministers of the insta- 
bility of peace, of the unrelenting hostile 
mind of the First Consul; for though they 
had themselves thought proper to violate aa 
express stipulation of the treaty, by giving 
orders to retain the Cape of Good Hope, 
and thereby to commit an act of actual hos- 
tility, yet they went on asserting over and 
over again the prospect of its permanence. 
Nay, so convinced were they of this, that 
they actually, just before Christmas, adopted 
a measure, which themselves stated to have 
been unfit to be adopted at other times, than 
during peace, because the effect of it would 
be “ for a time to uvhinge all the proceed- 
ings of the different boards and depart- 
*‘ ments connected with the navy,” and 
when they were pressed on that very account 
to abstain from passing the measure as ra- 
pidly as they intended, and were begged to 
let it lye over till after the Christmas re- 
cess, that they themselves on the one hand, 
and every other member of Parliament on 
the oiher, might have time and opportunity 
to inguire and learn what the effect of such 
a measure conld be; so great was their 
harry to adopt this measure, which would 
have the effect above stated-so completely, 
as to be unfit to be adopted in any time but 
that of ‘* profound peace,” that they could 
not evep delay it for.six weeks.——On this 
oceasion Mr. Addington himself stated, in 
reply to Lord Folkestone, who had proposed 
that delay,that though his Lordship mighten- 
tertain such a gloomy view of things, asnotto 
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believe in the continuance of the present 


Peace ; yet he knew the country did not 


concur wit! him, aod bimself assuredly did 
not.—This was spoken about two months 
after the peace had actyally been broken by 
the order of .my Lord Hobart. to retain the 
Cape ——1 have mentioned these facts, 
in order to prove how slow his Mayjesty’s 
ministers haVe been to be convinced of the 
hos ile mind and intentions of France, and 
in order to infer thatif’ they at length are 
so convinced, no reasonable man can fail of 
being so, at least as fully, and as entirely as 
— They, then, and the country 
are now at lengt!f fully persuaded, that we 
cannot be at peace with the governmeni of 
France, so long.as if rétains its preseat tem- 
per; Its pre hostile mind agaipst us. 
What then is the inference. —One of these 
things must tollow,; ember, Ist, that temper 
Must be changed; or, 2d, that government 
. 


thcimsieéives. 


mor 
’ aal 


‘ es } — : — 
USi b= us SiTUYCS 5 Ol, o l, we must never 


expect peace again.—Now with respect to 
these three alternatives, though, I doubtless, 
am a strennous advocate for all the opinions 
of those who have bees stigmatized as 
friends to eternal war; yet, I for one must 
unequivocally reject the 3d consequence, as 
a thing not to be endured, the thought of 
which can never even be en ertained. 
And least of all should I be willing to adunit 
it at the present moment; when, I believe, 
the country is more in want of peace, than 
it ever was at any former period; rejecting 
therefore, ‘his thirdalternative altogether, we 
must try the probabiity of onr ever atiain- 
jog the other two, With respect ‘to any 
change in the temper or views of France, or 
its inclination towards this country, I for 
one do despair of ever seeing any such 
change so long as the revolution lasts.) A 
jealousy between this country and France, 
a feeling of rivalrv has existed, ard even 
ought to exist; weused to feel itin Eogland, 
and | think such a feeling is necessary for 
our safety. 1 think that is clearly proved 
now, for fram the moment, when it began 
to be laid aside, we began that descent, 
which I fear we are still pursuing with in- 
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creased Momentum, and to the bottom of | 


which we suall, withour great exertion, soon 
arrive.— ibis is not the moment for enter. 


ing into ap argament oo this point; batif | 


it were, T think it might be proved, that the 
laying aside our jealous? of republican 
France, ig one great cause of our present 
degradation; and that, as frequently it oc- 
gurs in bodily conpleinis, that the moe a 
particular diet or habit impairs the health, 
the more the patient becomes addicted 
{9 that habits so with us, the lower 
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want of jealousy carries us, the more: fecble 
our jealousy itself seems to become.—But, 
toreturn. Such a rivairy between the two 
countries is necessary to the well being and 
existence of both. —— But this rivalry 
is a very different thing from that bitter 
hostility, hatred, and animo-ity, which at 
present exis s in the mind.of the government 
of France agaiast Great- Britain That 
feeling has many ingredients, more In num- 
ber, and more bitter in quality, than any 
winch could enter into a rivalry betwixt 
two legitimate governments. It is, Lam 
afraid, too powerful to feel that Jealousy of 
our power, which is the principal and sole 
ingredient in the’ other case.—But oa the 
other hand, it feels as a country, that this 1s 
now the only nation that stands between it 
and the government of the world. le 
dreads the exertions, the means, the power, 
the abilities, of no other state N >; not 
of Russia, Russia is corporating with it, she 
thinks for her own aggrandizement, but 
she is mistaken. —If Russia governs Asia, 
and France rules over Russia, who in fact 
is master of Asia? But this country has the 
means, has the power, has the ability, not 
only to prevent her attaining to universal 
empire, not only to check her triumphal 
progress, but to drive ter back to her own 
limits, and to confine her to her own terri- 
tory.—We know this not, nor ever shall, so 
long as the present ministers are endured — 
But France knows it, every Frenehman 
knows it, and burning as they all do, with 
an enthusiastic love of glory, and inordinate 
lust of empire, they hate us, as they must 
hate those who may stand in the way: f the 
gratification of their appetites. —Aad to this 
cause we may attribute all the moderation 
which the First Consul has displayed. I 
know it is fashionable to attribute to him 
every thing the very reverse of moderation ; 
and two or three ridiculous acts of childish 
anger are brought as proof of his want of it. 
He may be passionate, he may be impetuous 
in his anger, and subject to fits of violent 
passion; bat maintain, that in his policy, 
he has been moderate; and Ff do think, that 
any man, who compares bis power with 
our weakness, his energy with out debility, 
his activity with our slowness; will agree 
with me in. that opinion. Do Lrejotce at 
this? Do [ think it is for good that he acts 
thas? I think he does so more surely to 
destroy as; aud I think’ that for that pur- 
pose he has judged well.—He well koows 
how weak he is; he well knows on how 
crumbling and sandy a foundation. bis Em- 
pite is founded; he kaows that if this coua- 
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the work of his destruction might soon be 
accomplished : his object, ‘herefure, is not to 
rouse the coun ry, but to suffer it to go drow- 
sing on under the care of Mr. Addington 
and his feeble colleagues, till he is in full 
power to aim a deadly blow.—Eut, feeling 
as the first Consa!l does, how great the 
meaas we have to curtail is power, to chp 
his wings, he hates us with all that deadly 
hate, w.ich every mind of strong passions 
feels towards the object which stands be- 
tween it and its gratification.——But there 
is another cause of bitter hatied 
government of France against this country, 
The head of the government of France is 
not only the ruler of a country aiming at 
universal dominion, but is also the chief of 
a sect aiming at the destruction of civil so- 
ciety.~—Lord Hawkesbury has said, that 
«© Beonaparté has asked pardon of God and 
“ man."—I never heard that Buonaparté 
had abjured jacobinism, and if I had heard 
it, | should not believe it. It is a stain 
which is never washed out; it is a nauseous 
draught, which when once swallowed ever 


atter corrupts the health.—The blood of ’ 


Lewis the XVIth will ever stick, like the 
drops of old King Malcom's blood on the 
hands of Lady Macheth, to the foreheads of 
2ii concerned; as yet, a sign of victory and 
success; but which might, with the means 
this country has in its hands, under the bles- 
sings of Providence, be converted into a 
sigan of reproach, and a brand of infamy. 
This object of the sect has even hitherto 
co-operated with the object of the govern- 
ment.——They afford mutual assistance and 
support to each other. The labours of the 
sect prepare the way for the armies of the 
government; and the victories of the go- 
vernment enable them to promote the ob- 
jects of thesect. ‘Thus the scheme of uni- 
versal empire, and that of the destruction of 
the christian religion, and of civil society go 
together, Englaod could, if she chose, be 
the obstacle to the success of the one plan, 
as well as of the other; and she is hated 
lor that reason, not as she deserves, but as 
sue might deserve, if she chose, A jacobin 
‘ees in England, the possible upholder of 
tue religion of Christ, of kingly govern- 
ment, of order, morality, and virtue. She 
might if she pleased be the champion of all 
these; and the successful champion too. 
Ube jacobin sees this and hates it accord- 
ingly; we see it not I fear, and 1 fear too 
Co not deserve his hate. No; prithee jaco- 
‘a spare your venom and your bile; we 
vill let you go on without ‘any restraint or 
ePPOsitian ; Wwe will .oarselves biant our 
words, and break cur musqnets; give us 
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but peace, give us but our enjoyment of the 
name of peace, and we will not interfere 
with any of your plans, though you publish 
to the world by the sound ef the trumpet, 
that our destruction is your object, and if 


| you will force us into war, we promise you 


to wage it in such a way, so strictly defen- 
sively and so harmlessly, that your progress 
will be scarcely impeded; and you may 
march every soldier in France to conquer 
Asia, your shores will be as secure and un- 
touched, as if guarded by your 500,000 men. 
Such as I have described is the spirit of 
hatred; the hostile mind which exists in 
the jacobinical government of France 
against this country; and which has ex- 
isted without interruption or abatement 
from the beginning, so also will continue in 
all its violence to the end of the revolution, 
It is not the mind of Buonaparté, it is the 
mind of the revolutionary government, in 
whosoever hands and under whatsoever 
form it be. It was the mind of Marat, of 
Robespierre, of the Directory, it is the 
mind of Buonaparté, it will be the mind 
of his successor. _ No hope have we of 
change, but by destroying that poisonous 
source, whence all this rancour flows; by 
rooting out the tree which bears this deadly 
fruit, and giving it to be burned, What 
then must we do? What else but this—de- 
stroy the present government of France; 
the revolutionary jacobinical government, 
which for the misfortune of the world rules 
in that devoted country ? And re-establish 
in its room, the legitimate royal government 
in the person of Lewis XVIII. The 
mode of doing this which I should adopt, 
would be that which I could contrive most 
plain, most unequivocal, most public, and 
most complete. 1 would immediately an- 
pounce to the world, that I esteemed Lewis 
XVIII. lawful monarch, and would treat him 
as such ; that J looked on the present chief of 
the government of France as a rebel and u- 
surper. I would proclaim my intention of 
using every endeavour to destroy that usur- 


pation, and of employing every means I had | 


in my power to re-establish that monarchy. 
If. | was vot afraid of frightening you by 
any word so allied to chivalry, I should say, 
I would publish a crusade for accomplish- 
ing the object of this Loly cause. These 
declarations I would endeavour to make 
known io every part of Europe, and espe- 
cially in France; but I would not confine 
myself to declarations alone, | would pro- 


ceed to acts agreeable to my professions, I 


would immediately appoint an Ambassador, 
and send him to the court of the King of 
France. I would make a treaty with him, 
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as with the Sovereign of France. By every law 
of nations, and by every rule of justice 
as such he must be considered; and as to 
his court, were he in a more miserable 
howel than that, which he occupied on the 
mountains of the Harty at Blaokenburg, 
that hovel would be a court; aye, anda 
court too, were he then alone, more stocked 
with virtuous principles, with true honour, 
with a real kingly mind, than many palaces 
where diamonds glitter all around one. 
The ambassador whom I should have point- 
ed out would have been (if I could efface 
from my memory the events of the last 
twelve months) Lord Whitworth, that 
could not be now: a man who has once sct 
his foot within the threshold of a regicide 
tyrant, or bowed to a jacobinical usurper, is 
from that moment di squalifie: d to undertake 
so honourable a mission, as that to which I 
am alluding. I know no person whom 
] could designate ; but I would have a per- 
son possessing all the following requisites. 
He should be a man of the best family, of 
great wealth, and above all, one who has 
never been guilty of the weakness of ever 
having once intermitted in his hostility to 
revolutionary doctrines. But this is not all, 
I would provide for his convenience and 
suitable state, as well as for his hononr. 
would have the Parliament vote him such a 
pension as would enable him to have some- 
thing like the state of a king, whose pro- 
genitors had successively sat on a throne 
1200 years. I would, moreover, invite 
him to this country, and assign him a 
place, where he might hold his court, and 
I would take care that it should be such 
an one, not as the King of Prussia’s pitiful 
sufferance enabled him to hold at Blanken- 
borg, nor such an one as the generous Paul 
enabled him to keep up at Mittau; but 
truly one that would become his royal race, 
and his lawful claims, This being done, I 
would invite all the potentates in Europe 
to join in a Congress, in which the general 
state of Europe should be discussed, and a 
plan formed for giving effect to legiticnaté 
cliims, and for re-establishing order “and the 
balance of power. ‘To this Congress shou!d 
Lewis XVIILL like ev ery other prince send 
his ambassador; from such a privilege 
should the First Consul of France, the new 
Government of Holland, the President of 
the Ltalian Republic, abd ‘all other States, 
who are under any other gov ernment than 
that of their legitimate sovercigns of course 
exclad: d. Usurpers can set nothing 
> with law, nor can they take any part 
P the discussion of lawful claims. ‘The 
ce which I should prefer for the meet- 
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ing of this Congress, would be the Court 





of the King of France. 'n the mean 
time I would prosecute his claims with 
vigorous exertions, or rather I would en- 
able him to do so. I would give him the 
means of doing so effectually by every 
thing in my power. He should be the 
principal, I would be his auxiliary. The 
army that should be prepared for support- 


ing these claims should be his army ; the 
generals should be of his appointment; the 
pl ins should be of bis own drawing Al! 


that I could do, would be to enable him te) 
execute these plans with vigour and effect. 
[ would appoint a spot, where the standard 
of France might be displayed, and to which 
my be invited to come all the brave, 
loyal, and faithful adherents of their old 
master, and every other person of whatever 
country, whom the glory of the enterprize, 
the object to be obtained, or the honour 
likely to attend success might animate to do 
so. This army J would ‘etc it to him to 
organize in any manner he should please. 
its operations should be his own ; if it was 
not sufliciently powerful for any object, I 
would give him succours; if he wanted 
ships to transport them, I would supply 
them; if he wanted money to pay them, or 
arms to arm them, or cloaths to dress them, 
all these things would I furnish; in short, 
1 would send him forth an army as com- 
plete as I could make it, or as the most 
zealous friend to monarchy could wish. 
This is the extent of my plan. Of its suc- 
cess [ do not fee! the smallest doubt. 
Something short of it may do some good, 
but I am convinced, that nothing short of 
the whole will do the whole good.—-- 
[ have a good deal more to say to you on 
this subject, but my letter is already so 
thick, that I must defer it till another op- 
portunity. In the mean time, in answer to 





some starts and expressions of’ surprize, 


which you, perhaps, and I know many 
others would make at parts of this plan, I 
would only ask, what is that. of, which we 
are now being in dread? Of the King of 
France; or of the revolutionary govern- 
ment? And if } am told I am mad to pro- 
pose such a scheme, | will say, that my 
object is to overthrow the revolutionary go- 
vernment, and then [ will ask, what eflect 
he thinks the adopting sach measpres would 
have on that government? For my own 
part I have not the slightest doubt, that if 
unequivocally adopted and vigorously acted 
ob, we should see in six. months time 
Lewis AVUL reigning in France ; and 
might make a peace with some little more 
prospect of permanence and security . than 
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the treaty of Amiens could even give us 
hopes of ; and mad asI am, warlike as I 
may be, this, 1 confess, would be in my 
mind an invaluable boon,—I am, &c. 
INQUISITOR. 





Extract from the Moniteur of the 16th July, 1803. 


The measure which the English government 
has just adopted, in blockading the mouths of the 
Elbe and the Weser, is a new infringement of the 
tichts of neutrals and the sovereignty of all pow- 
¢is.——France, attacked by England, acquires the 
right of carrying the war into ali che British 4 s- 
sessions, and of getting possession, as shf vad 
done ia former wars, of Hanover, which torms 
partof them; but she has not occupied the baoks 
of the Elbe, except in the parts of which that con 
quest has puc her in possession. She has respect- 
ed the neutrality of Kremea, Hamburgd, and other 
Staes of the Contineot.——What circumstance 
then could have authorised the King of England 
to prohibit neutral powers from navigating the 
Elie and the Weser? If the English flag cannot 
appear wherever a French battery can reachit, at 
leat it ought not to prevent neutrals from navi- 
gating wherever the chances of war have carried 
the French armies, and from keeping up the con- 
nexions with each other. The kibe and the We- 
ser wash a large extent of neutral territories; the 
rivers that flow into them increase still more the 
commercial relations to which they afford an out- 
Jet; to shut the entrance to those rivers is to tn- 
tercept the communications of a great part of the 
Continent; it is to commit an act of hostility 
against all the countries to which that navigation 
bclongs.-—England ought to have declared more 
frankly, that she will not suffer any neutral pow- 
er; but will neutral powers suffer in their turn 
their flag and their rights to be despised?——lt 
Laglaad wished to punish Germany for not having 
protected aud defended Hanover, it is without 
doubt, as Prince of the Empire, that she has 
thoughe she had claims to that protection; yet. 
how dare she claim the guarantee of the Members 
ofthe Empire at the moment she is violating the 
lights of one of them. The King of England, in 
his quality of Member of the Germanic Body, had 
consented to. arrangements; had stipulated in- 
demnities ia favour of the Order of Malta, equally 
Considered as a Prince of the Empire. Scarcely 
iad his Britanni¢ Majesty solemnly signed these 
dispositions, when he attacks the indepeadence of 
the territory of the Order. He has no right to 
form for himself claims which might, with more 
justice, be formed against him.—-—In fine, the 
measure of shaiting up the entrance of the prin- 
cipal rivers in Germany is, like all those which 
England has adopted for several months, an act of 

‘uidaess which recoils apon herself. She breaks 
the links of her trade with Germany, and shuts up 
the principal means of introducing her merchan- 
“ts€ into the Contioent. She accustoms the peo- 
ve ee without the produce of her industry; 
wahae pi ety in erders to obtain articles equi- 
whilst the + yt to apply to France, to whom, 
Rive the ! € is shut, all the means of land con- 
L nies me open. Fury and passion are very 
hen Bnseliors.e-——-The English jousaals an- 
fence, as adecd of arms of which they are pread, 
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biag the property of these miserable inhabitants « f 
the coast, and in depriving their families of their 
supporters, they render that: population, whose 
resources they have destroyed, desperatc—they ex- 
cite them to be more arduous in the defence of 
our territory, and in the avenging the covatry, 
They kindle the sentiment of hatred in the hearts 
of men who, by the obscuriiy and tranquillity of 
their lives, seemed ro be less accessible to it.—— 
Thus a bad action brings with it always futal con- 
sequences—what is unjust is never profitable, and 
can only raise the general epinion against us.-—-—~ 
It is ihe nature of man to refuse his interest and 
his wishes to enterprises contrary to equity and 
good faith; and whatever his preiudices may be, 
he ends always in beingledto the cause that is 
mostjust. Alas! what would be the fate of Eu- 
| rope, if there were no power in it disposed to re- 

press the ambition of a ‘state which. seckons 
treaties and .justice as nothing! - The 
English minister follows the bent of his cha- 
racter well known to all Europe. Feeble men 
cannot obcy reason; abandoned to their pas:ions, 
they are always in excesses. A moderate conduct 
attests the vigour of a sound judgment: injustice 
and violence proceed from real weakness, as pase 
sion is the matural effect of a state of discase. 
How can the light of reason shine in the midst 
of the illusions of delirium? Are not the English! 
people told every day that Franve is a prey to all 
disorders, and torn to pieces by factions; that 
the Government is without force, the public spi- 
rit without energy? Perhaps in speaking agaiust 
the evidence of things, the ministers of his britan- 
nic Majesty do not speak more against their con- 
sciences than a madman does when he shews to 
those around him the phantoms created by his 
imagination Woe to the people governed by 
men who are feeble, and who are without.plan | 
Woe also :o Europe if those men be to dispose of 
what yet remains of the power and prosperity of 
a great peoplee——The fitth Military Division has 
offered a day's pay to contribute to ihe expenses 
of the war against Eng!and. 














‘ PUBLIC PAPERS. 


Papers relative to the Conguest of Hanover, 
published at Paris, by order of the French 
Government, on the 14th of July, 1803. 
Twenty-four hours after the arrival) of the 
Courier, with the Convention of Suhlingen, 
relative to the Army of the King of Eng- 
land in Hanover, the First Consu/ sent it to 
the English Government, in order to ascer- 
tain whether his Britannic Majesty would 
ratify it. Citizen Talleyrand, Minister: 
of foreign Affairs, wrote to Lord Hawkes- 
bury the following letter :— , . 
The Minister of Foreign Affairs to Lord Hawkesbury 
Paris, 21 Prairial (June ro . 

My Lord,-—After a slight engagement with the 
troops of his Britannic Majesty, the French army 
occupies the country of Hanover-——The First 





Consul having bad in view nothiag but the pro- 
curing of pledges for the evacuation of Malta, and 


the completing the exeeurion of the Treaty of 
Amiens, did not wish to make the spbjects of his 





. carrying off French fishermen, and yet England 
* @ this instance again against berscHe In sub- 


Britannic Majesty experience: al} :the rigours of. 


| Ware The First Consul, however, cannot ratify 
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the Convertion concluded between the [french 
army and his Britannic Majesty, aod in that case, 
the First Consul charges me expressly to declare, 
that ic is his incention that the army of the Aimy 
of England be, in the first instance, exchanged tor 
all the sailors or soldiers his Majesty's ships may 
have mace or may be ia the situation ot making 
prisoners ‘The First Consul wou'd see with 
paia his Britannic Majesty, by refusing to ratty 
the said Convention, obliging the French 
ment to treat the country of Hanover with all the 
rigour of war, and, as a country which, left to 
itself, abandoned by its Sovereign, would be con- 
sidered as conquered without capitulation, and 
given up to the direction of the power occupying 
it I shall wait with impatience, my Lord, for 

four making known to me his Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s intentions. Receive, my Lord, the as- 
surance of my highest consideration. 

(Signed) C, M, TALLEYRAND. 


General Mortier received, at the same 
time, orders to announce to the General of 
the Army of the King of England in Han 
over, that the First Consul would not make 
any difficulty to ratify the Convention of 
Suhlingen, as soon as his Britannic Majesty 
should have ratified it himself. There is 
nota single man of sense in Europe, who 
could have doubted for one moment, that 
the King of England would heve ratified it. 
Very great then was the astonishment 
when Lord Hawkesbury’s reply was te- 
ceived. 

Reply of Lord Hawlesbury to the Minister of Foreign 


Af airs.— Downing Sircet, June 15, 1803. 

Sirn,—lI have laid before his Majesty your letter 
of the soth instant. His Majesty has directed me 
to inform you, that as he has always considered 
the character of Elector of Hanover as distinct 
fiom his character of King of the United King- 
doms of Great-Britain and Ireland, he cannot 
consent to acquiesce in any act which might esta- 
blish the idea that he is justly susceptible of being 
attacked in one capacity for the conduct he may 
have thought it his duty to adopt in another. It 
is not the first time that this principle has been 
advanced. Ic has been recognised by several 
sae of Europe, and more santigwhasth by the 

rench Government, which in 179<, in conse- 
quence of the accession of his Majesty to the 
Treaty of Basle, acknowledged his neutrality in 
his capacity of Elector of Hanover at the moment 
they were at war with him in his quality of King 
of Great-Britain. This principle has been more. 
over confirmed by his Majesty’s conduct with re- 
spect to the Treaty of Luneville, and by the ar- 
rangements which have lately taken place relative 
to the German Indemnitics, which were to have 
for their object the providing for the indepen- 
dence of the Empire, and which have been so- 
moe Bay ee ve by the principal Powers of Fu- 
rope, but in which his Majesty, as King of Great- 
Britain, tonk no part.——Uader these circum- 
stances his Majesty is determined, in his charac- 
ter of Elector of Hanover, to appeal to the Em- 
pire and to the powers of Europe who have gua- 
rauteed the Germanic Constitution, and conse- 
quently his rights and possessions in quality of 
Fuince of that Empire——Until his Majesty be 
informed of their sentiments, he has commanded 
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ni: tosav, that in his character of Elector of Han- 
OVEl, he will scruptlously abstatu from every act 
which might be considered as contravening the 
stipulations contained in the Convéntion which 
was concluded on ghe 3d of Jane, between the 
Deputies appointed by the Regency of Hanover 
and the French Government. l request you to 
accept the assurance of the high consideiation 
with which L have the honour to be, Sir, your 
very humbie ard obedient Servant, 
: (Signed) HAWKESBURY. 


After the receipt of the above reply, it 
was made known to Gen. Mortier, that by 
the refusal of the ratification on the part of 
his. Britanaic Majesty, the Convention of 
Sultingen was considered as pull and void. 


Copy of the Letrer written by Lieutesant-General Mar- 
tier, to Marshall Count Walmoden.—Luneburg, 1% 
Messidor, June 31. 

1 had the honour to inform your Excellency, 
that che First Consul would fully approve of the 
Convention of Suhlingen, if the King of England 
would consent to ratity it himself. It is painful 
to have to acquaint you, that Lord Hawkesbury 
has made known to Citizen Valleyrand, that his 
Britannic Majesty has solemnly refused that rati- 
fication. Your Excellency will recollect, that 
in 1757, a similar Convention was concluded at 
Closter-Seven, between M. De Richelieu and the 
Duke of Cumberland, and that the King of Evg- 
land not having chosen to adhere to it, he gave 
orders to his army to recommence hostilities.——— 
It is to avoid the renewal of the scenes that took 
plucethen, that my government directs me to i- 
rorm your Excellency, that the refusal of his Eri- 
tannic Majesty renders the Convention of Sublin- 
gen null, It is evident Marshall, that England 
sacrifices unworthily your troops, whose bravery 
is known to all Europe; but it is not less noto- 
tious, that every plan of defence on your part 
would be itiusory, and would only craw down new 
miseries upon your country. I have desired 
Geveval Berthier, Chief of the General Etat Major, 
to make known my proposals to you. 1 must in- 
sist upon a categorical reply from your Excel- 
lency, in twenty-four hours. The army 1 have 
the honour to command is ready, and only waits 
for the signal of battle. I beg your Excellency to 
believe in my very distinguished considesation. 

(Signed) Ep. Morrier. 














Letter from General Mortier to the First Comsul, dated 
Head-quarters, Luneburgh, July 6. 

Citizen First Consut.—I wrote on the 30h 
of June to Marshal Walmoden, the letrer of which 
I'subjoin a copy. Baron de Bock, Colonel of the 
reciment of guards, came to me from him on the 
following day. He told me that the proposition 
ior his army to lay down their arms in order to be 
sent prisoners of war inte France, was of a nature 
so humiliating, that they preferred perishing with 
their arms in their hands; that they had meade 
sufficient sacrifices for their country by the cap! 
tulation of Suhlingen, that it was now time for 
them to do something for their own honeur; that 
the officers and the army were reduced to despair. 
Mr. De Bock then represented to me the extreme 
sincerity with which the Hanoverians had scri- 
puloausly fulfilled all the articles of the convention 
of Suhlingen, so far as they concerned them ; that 
their conduct with respect to us was free from any 
ind of reproach, and that it ovght not co di3a¥ 
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upon them the misfortune with which T threaten- 
ed them, I,on my part, exclaimed against the—— 
of the King of England, who had retused tu ratity 
the convention of the 3d of June; that it was the 
Machiavelisa of England alone which they eughe 
to b'ame, and that it was the constant practice of 
that government to sacrifiie them, as it had sa- 
crificed its friends on the Continent. M. De 
Bock is aman full ot bonour and sincerity. He 
told me that if I could make any acceptable pro- 
positiens, such as to send back a pat of the army 
In six months, to kcep a detachment of five or six 
thousand men at Lauenburg, &e. he believed the 
Marshal would consent to che arrangement. My 
answer Was in the negative, and we parted, Thad 
before made al! my dispositions tor pass og the ri- 
ver, A numberof ba:qves col'ected, as well on 
the Ribe as on the E!menau, had afforded me am. 
plemeans. The enemy occupied a position be- 
tween Sieknitz and bilie. it was onthe night 
of the 4th that the general atteck was to have 
taken place The encn y had procured he avy are 
tillery trom Ratzburg, and bad mounted 4 icir 
batieries on the Elbe with it. 4 had caused conn- 
ter batteries to be erected on my side; my troops 
were well disposed, aud every thing announced a 
happy issue, When Marshal Wal od_n sent to of- 
fer ine new proposition s.-—— C.tizen First Con: ul, 
the Hanoverian army was rediccd to despair, it 
Amplored your clemency. 1 thought you would 
Wish to treat it with goodness when abandoned by 
ifs own Krug. In the middle of the Elbe L made 
the subjoined capitulation with Marshal Wal- 
moden, He signed it with an afflicted heart. You 
will perceive by it that his army has laid down 
their arms, that his cavalry is dismoymed, and 
surrenders tous near gooo exceileat horses. The 
soldiers returning to their homes are to apply 
themselves to agriculture, aud are not to sufler 
wed obstruction They will no longer be under 
the command of Englapd,—Health and profound 
respect. (Signed ) Ep. Mortier. 
P,S. It would be difficult to paint w you the si- 
tuation of the fine regiment of the King of Enge 
Jand’s guards at the moment of dismounting. 


The King of England having refused to 
ratify the Convention of Suhlingen; the 
First Consul finds himself obliged to regard 
that Convention as void. In consequence 
of this, Lientenant-General Mortier, Com- 
mander in Chief of the French army, and 
his Excellency Count Walmoden, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Hanoverian army, 
have agreed on the following capitulation, 
which isto be executed immediately, with- 
out being submitted to ratification by either 
of the two governments : 








1» The Hanoverian army sha!] lay down its 
arms, These, with allits artillery, shall be deli- 
vered up to the Freach army.——2z. All the horses 
of the Hanoverian troops of cavalry, andthe ar- 
tillery horses shall be delivered to the French ar 
my, by a Member of the States of Hanover. A 
commission shall be sent from the General in 
Chief to take the state and distinctions of those 
wirbas geo The Hanoverian army shall be dis- 
: ved, The troops shall again-pass the Elbe, and 

cure every one to his own home. They shall en- 
£28¢ on their honour not to bear arms against 
*ance and his allies, without being exchanged 
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for French soldiers of the same rank, who have 
been made prisoneis by England 1 the course of 
the war. 4. The Hanoverian Generals and Cf- 
ficers shall retire on their honour :o the places 
which they may re pectively chu-e for their rcsi- 
dence, but shall not leave the Continent. Lhey 
shall retain their swords, horses, effects, and Sag. 
gare. s. There shall be delivered, with as fitt'e 
del y 2s possible, to the French Commauder in 
Chief, a list of all che names of the individuals in 
the Hanoverion army.——-6. The Hanovertn sol- 
diers, after their return home, shall wear no unite 
form.- 7. Subsistence shail be allowed to the 
Hanoverian troops, tilthe times of their return 
to ibeir < fsesidence. Forage shall be 
qual y allowed tor the horses of the officers 
8 ibe 6th and rt hb articles ef the Convention of 
Sublingen shalt remain applicable to the Hanove- 
rian -rmy.—-—g. The French troops shall, conse- 
guently, cccupy that pare of the Electorate ot Ha- 
nover which is sttuete in Lauenbnarg- Done in 
two copies, on the Eibe, this fiieh day of July, 
1803 (Signed) Ep. MoORTIER, 
Command-r in Chief of the Frevch Arey. 
M wskal Count WALMODEN. 
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Decree of the Gowernment «f the Batavian Republic, ree 
lative to By iti h gods and merchandize —wDatid, 
Haeue, Judy oth, 150 , 

1. That, reckoning from the date of this law, 
no aitic'es of merchandize, coming directly or in- 
directly from the kingdom of Great. Britatn, er 
from its colonies, shall be admitted into the ports 
of this Reoublic; but that ail goods of th's de- 
scription, introduced into the said ports from the 
last day of July, in contravention to this order, 
shail be connsegted, and those which shall, in the 
course of July, be imported through iguorance of 
this prohibition shall be detained; and specific 
notes of the goods thus detained, with the day and 
place of detcation, and the named of all the pro- 
prietors specified, shall be sent to the State Go- 
vernment, that it may determine according to the 
exigence of each case —2. That, computing 
from the above date, neatral ships bound to poss 
in this Republic, shail have a certificate trom the 


we 





‘comiissary or agent of this Republic for commer- 
‘cial relations, at the place from which they are 


freighted, or from the magistrate of the place, if 
po commercial agent or commi:sary be there resis 
dent; and the said certificate shall state the name 
of the ship and its captain, the nature of the car- 
go, the number of the men composing the crew, 
and the de: timation of the vovage.——-3. That no 
capt. in of any merchant ship, wanting the proper 
ceitincate, by negligence, or a change in the des- 
tinat oi of the voyage, shall be admitred into any 
port of this Resuble, otherwise than on cond:tion 
of taking in returt, and caporting a cargo, cone 
sisting of producis either of the so: of this coun- 
try, or of the indugery of its inhabitants, and 
amounting ia waluc co the value of the goods by 
him impor «d. —— 4. That it is forbidden expressly 
lo export, im avy manrer whutever, any article ne- 
cessary to the building, the repairing, and the 
equipment of ships, or to transfer to the posses- 
sion of foreigners, ships alieady built, or which 
may, at the date of this law, be in the ports of this 
Republic, which shall hereafter be built, or in any 
mannér come into the proper possession of the in- 
habitants of this Republic, excepting only those 
particular cases, in which the Government: of the 
State shall, to that effet, give its special consent; 
and on pain, that he Who shallebe convicied of 
e i * 
a, 


* te 
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having directly or indirectly sold one or more 
ships to foreigners; or of having bought or re- 
ecived such ships for the account of any persons 


, ships one or more, so bought or sold, and shall 
f pay a fine equal torwice their value; or if the 
w ships cannot be seized, to three times their value. 
i a——s. That, moreover, and with confirmation, s0 
i) far as need may be, it is by antient Jaws, sti'f in 
force, forbidden to export, on any destination, 
any materials for the construction of ships, or 
jr other things necessary in war, arms, gunpowder, 
* and saltpetie, except in the case in which that is 
done. by the consent and special authority ot the 
Staie-Government, and with the necessary pre- 
cautions. 6. That, in the last place, and with 
the same confirmation, so far as need may be, it is 
by !aws, still in force, forbidden to export any 
provisions destined for the use of the enemy, on 
pain of confiscation of the provisions, and arbi- 
trary punishment, according to the exigency of 
the case. —— In consequence, the government or- 
dains, that this present Act shall be published, 
and posied up, wherever it is fit thar it should de 
known, and enjoins all concerned to see that it be 
exactly executed, 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


ForrF ian. Accounts received from 
Constantinople correct the accounts given 
in our last, of the revolt in Egypt, and state 
that Cairo, and not Alexandria, was the 
place wrested from the Porte by the Alba- 
nians. This event is said to hive cansed 

_ the greatest alarm at Constantinople, and a 
i fleet which was fitting out there, was order- 
| ed immediately to Egypt. The Pacha of 
Damascus has defeated the Arabian rebel 
Abdul Wichab, near Medina, and com- 
pletely routed bis army.—The Emperor of 
Russia is continuing his tour, and on the 
7th ult. was at Little Asbersfors in Sweden. 
The First Consul having left Lisle proceed 
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port, Ostend, and Bruges, and was expect- 
ed to make his solemn entry into Brussels 
during the course of the present week.— 
The Dutch have prohibited the importation 
of any English merchandize into their 
country. 

Domestic. A Bill was brought into 
Parliament by the Secretary at War on the 
18th inst. for arming and train:ng the 
whole country. Considerable debsie took 
place on the subject between the Chancel- 
Jor of the Exchequer, the Secretary at War, 
Mr. Windham, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Fox. 
On the 2ist a message was brought down 
from the Throne, recommending to Parlia- 
ment the settlement of some pecuniary in- 
the House of Orange.—The 
Sp 9h gne City of Londen have 
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for the wives and families of those who may 
fall in the defence of the coustry.— The car- 
riers in different parts of the kingdom have 
made liberal offers of waggons and horses for 
the service of government —Lord Pelham has 
given orders that no neutral ships, having 
Italian silk on board, and bound for any 
part of his Majesty's dominions, shall be 
molested. The discussions between this 
government and the United States respect- 
ing the claims of the American citizens for 
captures by British cruizers during the last 
war, are now brought very near 4 conclu- 
sion. Last Friday the first instalment upon 
the awards of the Commissioners, amount- 
ing to about £400,000 became dur, and 
was punctually paid by this government, 
The whole will amount to about .f 1,200,000, 
Stocks continue falling. 

Mruitary.——Tiie Hanoverian troops 
which were assembled on the right bank of 
the Elbe with a determination to oppose 
the French, capitulated on the 5th inst. to 
Gen. Mortier. The articles of cap!tulation 
will be found in page 109 of the present 
sheet. The Gallo-ltalian army which en- 
tered the Neapolitan territories under the 
command of Gen. St. Ceyr, is extending 
along the coasts, and occupying the har- 
The Genoese troops are on their 
march for Romagna. The head quarters of 
the French division will be at Taranto, and 
the Italian at Chieti. The preparations for 
invasion are still going on in the ports of 
France and Holland with unabated activity. 
In every part of his Majesty's deminions, 
measures are taking for placing the military 
on the best possible footing ; ‘and providing 
the most effectual means of carrying on the 
war. 

Navart.—Advices from Genoa, of the 
20th ult. state that a French squadron of 
five ships of the line and six frigates has 
sailed from Toulon, and escaped the Eng- 
Jish fleet stationed in the Mediterranean. 
A Russian squadron, consisting of eleven 
ships of war, arrived at Warnemunden, nesr. 
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Rostock on the 10th inst.—Seven English 


frigates and a cutter were blockading the 
Elbe on the 11th inst. and the neutral ships 
which had put back had proceeded chiefly 
to ‘Lonningen.—The Gazette of this week 
contains no official account of captures, but 
letters from all the sea port towns of Great- 
Britain furnish ample lists of valuable 
prizes which have been taken and sent in. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
July 48, 1803 , 
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of Politics, published in your Register of | 
Jast Saturday ; aad do periectly agree with 


vou in the statement, which you aoke in 

pages OA, and O05, that ‘“‘ we must become 
= ' : nt InnAeen ths 

‘© a military people or slaves. —indecd, tins 

d great ground of 
J .< 


trurh seems to have gare 


late, in consequence of the great alarm of 
cio. a 
and lam gladctit. ‘Lhe soon 


WV is i 5 - 


that opin 
ve become such military people ; and, 

with you altogether, that it is only 
by ming that we Can escape siavery. 
The reason for my troubling you at present, 
js not so much to press this necessity, as to 
cive two or three hints concerning the 
iuanner of executing it, which, in reading 
your Register have just occurred to my 
mind.—Oue great misfortune, when a great 
work isto be undertaken, is for the under- 
taker to suppose, that his task is soon and 
easily accomplished. The effect of this opi- 
nion is, that he prepares himselftogothrough 
the job without any trouble or difficulty; and 
at the first obstacle is startled and disheart- 
ened. It is much better for a man to mag- 
nify to himself the dangers and difficulties 
of his enterprise, and then, by fading the 
blow so much less then he expected, he is 
always kent alive and in spirits. —It is there- 
fore, of the greatest consequence, that when 
a great work is to be undertaken, all the 
difficulties of it should be well weighed and 
well calculated, or at least, certainly not 
under-rated. —It is to be observed, too, that 
the under-rating difficulties of any sort or 
kiod is seldom witnessed but in those, who 
either out of dread of toil and labour, wish 
to disguise them from themselves; or, who 
feeling a momentary impulse of enthusiastic 
courage, during the impulse of that feeling 
think themselves capable of performing any 
achievement however great; but, who the 
next toment sink to proportionate depres- 
sion and lowness of spirits.—— Neither. of 
these persons are in my mind at all fit fur 
any difficult enterprise. I: is sl: cool, 
Steady, persevering men alone, who ever 
can undertake such a task with any pros- 
pect of success: ‘If the hill is lovg and 
steep, and without resting places, it is only 
by the help of a firm steady pull, without 
any spriogs or jerks, thar we-can ever. hope 
to arrive.at the sammit.—Now, this reason- 
ng seems to me, precisely to apply to the 
mode, by which many seem to think, this 
avowed necessity of making the people of 
England a «military people. They seem to 
onde — by admitting this necessity, 
Clappiag a few red. ceats on 


peoples backs. (particularly, if. a bill is 
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the work is al: 


re Te rent 


fild 
Very 
my opinion. [ am 
afraid it must be a work of time and much 
labour, aod unremitting care. A work of 
s that we may not now have 
time enough lett; but still this. is our only 
hope, and it must be attempted; and this 
read of being too late shoudd have no other 
effect but to quicken and animate our exer- 
tions.—Now, Sir, with respect to what is, 
and may be calied “ a Military Peopie,” 
andthe mode of making a people such an 


ady accomplished. 


indeed, 1s 


one, | perliaps, may ditfer from the fashion- 
able opinion, as mach as | do differ from 
it with respect to the dificuliies of the un- 
dertaking. Every man in the kingdom may 
have a red coat on his back, and a musquet 
on his shoulder, and yet the people as un- 
like a military people, as light from dark- 
ness. Qo the other hand, they may 
be a people completely military, without a 
single military accoutrement or weapon in 
their hands. For it is not military arms, 
and military bodies that we want, but mili- 
tary minds. IJtis the mind that makes the 
man. A military mind prevailing amongst 
a people will make that people a military 
people, and without it no people, however 
well trained to arms, will ever become so. 

To make a people, therefore, a military 
people, it 1s necessary to give them a mili- 
tary mind; and to do this, you must first 
inquire, what is such a mind? I conceive 
that the very first and principal ingredient, 
is a thorough contempt for riches, ease, and 
luxury. The next no less important, a high 
and lofty spirit dictated by a genuine sense 
of honour, which will brook no insult, and 
sufier naindiguity. Tuirdiy, a true gene- 
rous love of the country, ard an zbanden- 
ment of every other earthly consideratioa 
when put in competition with its .nterests ; 
such a love of the country, as makes the 
man who feels it, look upon its general in- 
tcrests as immediately affecting himself per- 
sonally, and takes no considesation for his 
own comfort, safety, or gratification, when- 
ever his coupry seems likely to want the 
slightest sacrifice of either. Fourthly, a 
love of glory, a thirst for renown, an-amie 
bition of cistingaishing himself ty great 
and useful exploits.———This I look apon as 
the feclings of a military mind; and with- 
out which no mind can so be called—and 
when .a people generally entertain these’ 
feelings, and not ull then, shall i call it @ 
inilitary people. 

This, thea, ‘however difficult the task, 
however great the labour, we'must do. It 
Maustanstil intetbe le-al these feelings, 
ot become ihe slaves of Magee, of Buonz-.’ 
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parte ; the slaves of the most vindictive, 
bloody-minded, and inpious tyrant that 


_ ever disgraced an empire: the slave of an 


Ul-begotten Corsican, atheistical rebellious 
usurper. 

In my mind, then, we have no alterna- 
tive; either we must sobmit tothe domi 
nion of France, or we must acquire generally 
that military mind, which | have described 
There is no need for drilling and training ; 
give a ploughman this mind, and be will 
be already half drilled, bis zeal and good 
will, will render all the labours of lis ia- 
structors unnecessary. 

Before | conclude, | must again urge the 
absolute necessity of the first-mentioned 1n- 
gredient; viz. a thorough contempt for 
riches. In opposition to the exultation of 
Mr. G. Rose, at the prospect of the people 
becoming rich in the stocks, I must urge, 
that till the people bave an utter contempt 
fur stocks and stock bolders (as such) and 
care as |ittle about their prosperity and de- 
pression, as about the whistling of ‘he wind, 
they caa never become a military people, 
they can never have a chance of escaping 
the above mentioned slavery. The easiest 
aod shortest way of effecting this, will be 
the ruin of the stocks, or what is called a 
national bankruptcy; by many thought to 
involve the immediate ruin of the country, 
by me looked upon with less certainty as- 
suredly as the salvation of it, bet with equal 
certainty as affording the best hope of sal- 
vation. When people have then lost their 
money, which now they esteem above all 
things, they will find that their lives and 
liberiies‘are worth a little fighting for. 
ANNIBAL, 

P.S. Since writing the above, I have 
seen the Morning Chronicle of the day, and 
finding in it some expressions perfectly con- 
sonant to my Own sentiments, very well and 
forcibly expressed, 1 have copied them out, 
and beg leave to send them to you in the 
shape ot a posicript.—If there are any who 
entertain so bad an opinion of the populace 
of the country as to imagine that they are 
not to be trusted with arms, we can only 
say, that if this were the case, the country 
must perish if danger come near ir. But in 
truth, the best way to secure the affections 
and fidelity of dhe multitude is to make 
them feel that they are important members 
of the state. Tébey must be attached to their 
country by passion. dt is not enough to preach 
up to them bow much they wou'd lose by inva- 
s70N. Tois argument wri not of itself convince 
them that id is their interest to risk their loves to 
repel invasion. To niake men encounter dangir and 


death on principles of proft and loss is a 
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otion that could only originate in the head of 
a drivelliag financier. It is unquestionably 

poor, as well as the rich, 
would suffer by French invasion. !t is right 
to impress on the minds of the people, that 
the conquest of England would plunge them 
in beggary and ruin. But nevertheless they 
must be inspired with a filtal love for ther 
COMNETY, they mist feel for its honour and 
glory. But if they are thought unworthy 
of confidence, how can they be animated 
with any menly sentiment, or roused to any 


P + \s 
true, that, the 


great exertion ? 
What the country wants most at this ime 
is a martial spirit pervading every class of 


the commuuity. If that is obtained, every 
mulitary measure for arming the people will 
be easy in the execution. Wiathout it the 
wisest will be impracticable. ‘* Watled 
towns, (says Lord Bacon) stored arsenals 
and armouries, goodly races of horses, cha- 
riots of war, elephants, ordnance, artillery, 
and the like; all this is but a sheep ina 
lion’s skin, except the breed and disposition 
of the people be sfout and warlike.” And 
how is a people to be made stout and war- 
like but by the “ exercise of a just and ho- 
nourable war.” Since Frenchmen profess 
arms as their chief occupation, other na- 
tions must cease to boast of their wealth, 
their industry, and their manufactures. They 
must cultivate the profession of arms too, or 
they must be conquered. 





SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Tus Brockabe or THE Evse has drawn 
upon this country the rage of Buonaparté 
and the abuses of his hirelings, who write 
inthe Moniteur, In proportion, however, 
as they are angry with us, we may rest as- 
sured, that our measures are wise and efh- 
cacious. The blockade of the Elbe ts one 
of the best measures that ever was resolved 
on. It must tend to our good, and cannot 
possibly @. any harm except to our enemy 
and to those who favour his cause ; those 
who, either from weakness, or from hostility 
to us, are become, indirectly, his allies in 
the war. We gave it as our opinion, that, 
previously to the close of the last war, the 
war-like operations of England should be 
confined to the keeping of France shut up 
on the Continent; because, so shut up, she 
must sally out in quest of plunder, in quest 
of employment for her army, or her strength 
as well as her reputation must. dwindle 
away from her inactivity. One species 
continental war-fare, however, we connect- 
ed with this general plan ; that is, an inva- 
sion of France, io behalf, and-in the nage 
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of, the lawful Sovereign of that country.— 
As tothe use, which the French are mak- 
ing of the press, it is now becoming a mat- 
ter of indifference. They have already got 
the opinions of all the people of the Con- 
tinent on their side; or, at least, the opi- 
nions of all those who are liable to be mis 
led by the press. In this country their 
vrilings caa have little effect now: if they 
have, the fault is most assuredly with the 
sovernmeat. We do hear, indeed, that 
there is, at this moment, one London press 
employed in printing “ a justification of 
Buonaparté,” and we are informed, that it 
proceeds from 2 pen, which has so often 
been employed in belying and vilifying the 
King. This is an object worth the atten- 
tion of the government; for, men will not 
chearfully go forth to meet the foe, while 
the friends of that foe remain unpunished. 
That the insolent and hateful tyrant of 
France should be defended by the British 
press is by no means astonishing ; that press 
has defended Robespierre and Barras, and it 
would have detended Caligula; but, that 
such infamous publications are circulated, 
without bringing condign punishment on 


_the heads of those who circulate them can- 


not fail to excite both astonishment and in- 
dignation, 

Hanover.—The use, which the French 
intended to make of their conquest of this 
Electorate, has now been made apparent, 
through an official channel. They only 
“ seized on it till the King of England 
‘“* would consent to give up Malta, and to 
restore tO France all that his fieets had 
captuied during the present war!” The 
answer returned by his Majesty's ministers 
is by no means sufficien ly indignant; by 
no means sufficiently strong, clear, and de- 
Cisive, to convince us, that no sacrifice will 
be made, by this country, to recover the de- 
solated, degraded, and polluted Electorate. 
Madame de Pompadour, in speaking of the 
conduct of this country, at the Breaking out 
of the war of 1759, observes: “ Provi- 
“« dence seems to have intended Hanover 
as a bridle in the mouth of the proud 
and ambitious English, who, surrounded 
by the sea and defended by their fleets, 
would, were it not for the dear litsle Elec- 
torate, be absolutely unassailable, except 
ete Sigods. — bet us hope, how- 

» hat tins dear little Electorate will not, 
after being pillaged to the bare walls, be 
7 a bridle in the mouth of Britain; a 
atcha Aaa founded on the magnanimity 
ity eign, rather than upon apy qua- 

» OF any principles, that bis servants 
*seMll {0 posseas.—It certainly was wise 
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not to attempt to defend Hanover by Bri- 
tish troops, Under the present circum- 
stances, to send British troops into the ter- 
ritories of our helpless friends; to attempt 
at this moment, to carry on, against France, 
a war, either by troops or subsidy, in Hole 
land, in Germany, in Italy, or in Portugal, 
would be, in our opinion, to afford Buona- 
parté the highest of all gratifications. By 
such attempts, we must ruin those whom 
our endeavours would be intended to re- 
lieve and sustain, aod finally make them 
our enemies: we should waste our treae 
sure, exhaust our army, fatigue, fret, and 
wear out the public spirit of the people, and 
prevent the doing away of that contempt, 
which the ireaty of Amiens has excited, in 
the minds of foretgners, for British policy 
and British prowess. No; we must so 
fight France as to wound her, without ex- 
posing ourselves to the reaction of our 
blows. We should lose no time in adding 
the Cape of Good Hope to the British Em- 
pire; and, it should become a sort of trea- 
son for any man to propose the surrender 
of that port, or of Malta, under the pre- 
sent distribution of European power, upon 
any condition whatever. Saint Domingo 
should, by some means or other, be render- 
ed, for ever independent of France; unless 
a restoration of the monarchy took place, 
accompanied with a restitution of a// con- 
quests. If, after having disposed of a suf- 
ficient force to keep France and her vassals 
confined to the Continent, we have 20,000 
or 40,000 men to spare, they should be 
destined for the Garonne, or some other 
weak part of the French territory. We 
should destroy Bourdeaux, and so assault 
every other assailable place in France, as to 
make the French people feel themselves 
disgraced. Spain should be invited to shake 
off the Consular yoke; she should, at any 
rate, be compelled to preserve a scrupus 
lously impartial neutrality; or her valuable 
settlements abroad should be seized on, or 
rendered independent, in which case Mexico 
might form a tolerably good “ indemnity” 
for Hanover.——WNo little peddling plan of 
hostilities will carry us through these times: 
our enemy has long ago cast off all ancient 
rules ; no ties but those of his own interest 
bind him; and, though we must not imi- 
tate him in injustice aud perfidy, we must 
imitate him in boldness, or we must fall be- 
neath his arms. 

ExGiisH PrisoONeRs IN FRANCE. 
Some persons have been proposing an ex- 
change of the British subjects, who have 





been arrested iu France, for French sailors 


and soldiers; but, if there be one drop of 
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honest blood }eft in the nation, this will 
Mever take place, without exciting an irre- 
sistible opposition. What! put men, who 
left their country, for the sake of mere 
ainusemeni, and who remained in the do- 
Minions of an enemy who was daily heap 
ing insults upon England; put such mien 
wpon a level wih those who are taken i 
baile! | f sucha measure could be seriously 
thought of by the government, we should 
baye no scruple to say, that, for our parts, 
we should leave that government to defend 
itselfé. Those persons, who have been ar 
rested, while acting ¢here in a public capa- 
city; we mean, in the service of his Majes- 
ty, ought to be ransomed, if it can be done 
upon reasonable and honobrable conditions ; 
and also such persons, being in his Majes- 
ty's service, and having been arrested in 
their passage throngh France, provided it 
avas necessary for them to pass through France; 
but, all others should be left to ransom 
themselves, or should remain in prison, wait- 
ing the good pleasure of the tyrant, whom 
they went to adinire. 

Tue Funns have fallen again during the 
Jast week, aud the reason ass:gned, is, the 


* wnfortunate failure of the mediation of | 


“ Russia: jast as if that mediation has, or 
ever has had, any thing in it, that promised 
peace to this country. It was an anodyne 
necklace, invented by Mr Fox and admi- 
nistered to the nation with the concurrent 
opinions of Lord Hawkesbury and Mr, Pitt. 
Our readers will remember with what exul- 
tations of joy, what raptures of fraternity, 
the proposal to have recourse to mediation 
was adopted; and, they will remember, too, 
that cue, from the first moment, reprobated 


the step, as being calculated to lull the na- 


tion in false hopes, and finally to expose it 
to the sudden attacks of the enemy.——— 
Under the head of funds it might not be im- 
proper to ask Mr. Addington to give the 
public an account of the surp/us of the Con- 
solidated Fund tor the quarter, which ended 
ov the 5th instant! We shall, however, see 
it in good time; and, in the interim, we 
beg leave to congratulate the Omnium eaters 
upon the excellent bargain, which they 
made with their friend, the Minister of 
Peace and Plenty,——Mr. Corry, the Irish 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, does, it 
seems. not find such ready customers as 
his fellow-labourer io England found, not- 
withstanding the time which has elapsed 
since’ the English loan was made, and which 
bas given people leisure to reflect on the 
vast benent that public credit experieuces 
from Faising so great a portion of the taxes 
within the year, These remarks do’ not 
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arise from any particular pleasure which we 
feel at the fal! in the funds; but from a de- 
sire to point out to our readers, that, when 
the nation is resolved on the performance of 
any thing, those funds will never prove a 
very serious obstacle. 

Derence Bitt.——The bill now befere 
Parliament for arming and training the peo- 
ple, is the most important measure that ever 
was taken in this country, not only within 
the memory of man, but at any period what- 
ever of our history, from the first settlement 
of the Saxons to the present day.—-As to the 
time of bringing in this bill much censure has 
been justly bestowed on the ministers; for, 
if it had been brovght in as soon as it might 
have been, the men of the first class would 
at this moment have been fit to march 
against the enemy, instead of being, as yet, 
unenrolled. Reserving this part of the sub- 
ject for ancther opportunity, I propose, at 
present, to make afew observations on what 
appears to me to be the most material de- 
fects of the Bill, as it now stands. 

1. Lhe time cf execution is far too distant. 
The first class are to be called out to be 
trained; but, as the bill now stands, it can- 
not be called out till within a day or two of 
Michaelmas, and between Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day it cannot, according to the gene- 
ral provision, be called out at all: so that, 
this regulation, which is intended to protect 
us against an invasion, which is daily ex- 
pected, will not produce any effect in the 
way of training, tli after the 25th of next 
March! This evil will assuredly be done 
away; but, it must be confessed, I should 
think, even by the most  bardened sinner” 
that ever lived, that what I have here poiat- 
ed out is a striking proof, that this was at 
last an undigested measure. 

2. The Classification is, in my opinion, in- 
judicious, and will, if persisted in be ex- 
tremely injurious to the whole plan. The 
general enrollment is good, and the partial, 
and, in some degree, optional, training I 
must approve cf, unless I contradict my own 
Opinions, as stated last week. The division 
into classes is excellent; and though it did, 
indeed, naturally present itself, yet, as go- 
veramenis do not always adopt measures 
that so preseat themselves, there is merit in 
having adopted this. But, as to the boun- 
daries of the classes, I differ in opinion from 
the Secretary at War. Four isa very good 
number of classes; but the lines of demr- 


cation are not drawn at the right places. , 








The first class, which is, indeed, the onl 


ove worthy of great attention, embrases alt; 


men from 17 to 30 years of age, 
martied or having no'child. Now, 
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who are well acquainted with a military 
life, and particularly with the induction and 
training of seldiers, will, ] am certain, agree 
with me, that this class is very injudiciously 
formed. ‘To put together boys of seventeen 
and men of thirty, persons destitute of all 
possessions with others who have a house, 
goods, and a wife, would be a very good 
regulation, if, as in the case of coupling 
dogs, the object were to restrain the ardour 
of youth, and, for the very reason that it 
would then be good, itis now lamentably 
bad. —-——1 would have had the first 
class begin at sixteen and end at twenty- 
two, excioding: all married persons. Six- 
teen is by no means too early an age: I 
myself carried a musket at sixteen; and, 
the best battalion I ever saw in my life 
was composed of men, the far greater part 
of whem were enlisted before they were 
sixteen, and who, when they were first 
brought up to the regiment, were clothed 
in coats made much too long and too large, 
in order to leave room for growing. ‘These 
boys learnt their exercise instantly; they 
were indissolubly attached to each other, 
and to the service ; they had no hankering 
after any other state of life ; and, in short, 
from their sentiments and behaviour com- 
pared with those of men enlisted at a more 
advanced period of life, I made up my opi- 
nion, that youth was the staff wherewith 
to make soldiers, an opinion, which, I 
should think, would be universal after the 
experience that the world has bad in the 
feats of the “ jeunes gens” of France. —— 
Youth is the season for pliability of body as 
well as for docility of mind. A man of 
thirty will not like to place himself in a 
posture, which shall expose him to what he 
looks upon as ridicule; nor wiil he very pa- 
lientiy submit to the controul of those who 
may have to command him, especially 
When, as must be frequently the case, they 
2i¢ not only his inferiors in point of pro- 
perty, but also in age: whereas, lads will 
©Xperience none of these disagreeable feel- 
lugs. They will not be abasbed at the 
laughter excited by their awkwardness: 
theirs are the days of mirth; and, as to 
eveaience, every one knows, that the younger 
we are the more walingly we submit to be 
led or directed by those whom we know 
to be our inferiors in society.—-—[ am 
Fade cette coma be told, that it is imme- 
in eee that jve are looking to, Be it 
het orga atte veri even, were I to choose 
Lin tack ote ike that of the bill and a 
lather. “asiat » Propose, -{ would prefer the 

» Teiying mucly more on the entho- 
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There cannot be any thing 
very fatiguing in a British campaign; and, 
if there were, boys would support it better 


than men, as must be evident 
who recollects how many things be bore at 
seventeen, either of whi.b would have 
killed him at thirty. But, I am not tor 
leaving untramed that material part of the 
population to be found between 20 and 30. 
No; the men fathng within this space 
should be trained too; but tiey should be 
trained not so often as the First Class, and 
should never be mixed along withu. My 
great objection to the prescul classifica- 
tion, is, that it is calculated to damp the 
ardour of the youth; to sifle in its brik 
that generous feeling, that m'litary spirit, 
which is so much wanted in the country, 
Bring together, under arms, a band of 
young men, divested of ali care, leaving 
bebind them veither wife, oor child, nor 
house, and you will find them pushing eace 
other forward to deeds of danger and of 
glory; but, couple each of them with a 
man who has a wife, a shop, a farm, who 
has chalked out his plav of life, who has 
settled on the course and stages of his 
career of interest and happiness; couple 
every lad with a man like this, aod let 
him, always when he is called out to drill, 
hear the complaints of his unwilling. dis- 
contented, not to say factions, companion, 
and, will ke not participate in bis senti- 
ments, will he not imitate his conduct? [a 
short, it appears to me, that, to huddle to- 
gether in the first class Jads of seventeen 
and inen of thirty, single and married. ap- 
prentices and masters, nephews and uncles, 
Must create great disgust amongst the elder 
part of the class, aud, which is of still 
more importance, must jnevilably keep 
down that youthfal ardour, which wuuid 
otherwise be formed into a flame, . 

2. lo pay the men for ther time spent at 


to every one 








drill appears to me to be bad in its prin- 
ciple; but, it arises out of the afore men- 
tioned error as to the classification, which, 
indeed, if it be not corrected, will prove to 
be a source of evils unnumbered. Lads 
from 16 to 20, being unmarried, want no 
pay: they have fathers or masters, to sup 
port them; but poor married men, or men 
grown out of the protection of relations and 
masters, must be paid, if they are called 
out on the week-days, or the hardship and 
the clamour will be very great If, there- 
fore, the First Class were confined to un- 
married persons from 16 to 20, to be driiled 
‘three or four times a week, and the Second 
“Class to all the rest of those now included 
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there would be drilling enough going on 
without the necessity of any pay at all, and 
thercby we should get rid of an evil which 
is the greatest of the system, because it 
tends to degrade it.—- On the topic of in- 
convenience and hardship to working peo- 
ple, and particularly to those employed in 
agriculture, it may not be amiss to observe, 
that the period allotted for the drill, to 
wit, from Lady Day to Michaclmas, em. 
braces seed time, bay making, harvest, and 
bop - gathering, and, wien is rather ex- 
traordinary, «loves the moment those bu- 
sy times are over, and that too at the 
commencement of a month, which, of 
the whole twelve, is usually the fairest, 
and, beyond all comparison, the best suited 
for practising military exercise Why this 
arrangement, as to the time of training, 
has been adopted, 1 know not; bat, T am 
afraid that the Secretary of War viewed 
the Bill, in this instance, with a lawyer's 
ratherthan with a soldier's eye. The annun- 
CIATION OF THE BLESSED VikGin Mary, 
and the Feasr or St. Micuaen, are exce! 
lent epochs for holding couris and paying 
rents; and, they are, tuo, ready at hand, 
when a person sits down to draw up a bill; 
but. with very great respect for the Secre- 
tary at War, | must assert, that to make 
Lady Day and Michaelmas the boundaries, 
on the present occasion, was to discover but 
a very moderate degree of reflection as to 
this part of the subject. October is unde- 
niably the best month ia the year for dril 
ling. The sky is fair, the earth dry, the 
Simosphere temperaie. It is the month of 
Jeisure ; all the great fairs are held in it, 
It is jast the time when farmer's servants 
change their places; when they go home to 
see their relations, when they ramble about 
the couniry, and when they want precisely 
that occupation which it is now proposed 
to give them at times when they have a 
thousand other things todo. I would have 
the first class drilled every week in the year, 
except in the months of December, January, 
and February, during which a week!y muster 
might be sufficient. 
April to the end of May, and from the 
beginning of October to the middle of No- 
vember, I would have them driiled three 
times a week : during the rest of fhe year, 
that is, sims a the busy seasons, I would 
be content with a Sunday's drill. 

“3. The bili aoes not make any specific pro- 
wision Jor @ drilling officer and a drummer. 
This is a very great objection with me. 
The Parishes, when small, are to be so 
classed together, 83 to collect a respectable 
bumber of persons for the drill; but, who 
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‘to look for their man? 











is to show the men thus colleeted how to 
use their arms? If the providing of an 
officer be left to the parish or district, it is 
to be supposed, that a proper person will be 
provided ? How are parish officers to know 
who is a proper person, and, if they ob- 
tained that knowledge, which would be 
something very wonderful, where are they 
it appears to me, 
therefore, that the drilling officer shou!d be 
apport ted by the king, and should be P id, 
ata fixed rate and time, out of the treasary 
of the parish or Without some 
good. and effectual provision of this sort, it 
is absolutely impossible that the men, whom 
the law will collect together, should ever 
learn any thing usefol.—Some persons ob- 
ject toa drum as being likely to lead to all 
the crremony of parade exercise amongst 
persons whom it is desirable to train to 
shuoting at a mark, to bush fighting, and 
to other branches of daty more immediately 
connected with the ultimate object of rais- 
ing a soldier, that is, ihe killing or captur- 
ing of the enemy. But, lec it be remem- 
bered, that, before you can teach men evea 
the art of shooting; before you can initiate 
them in the most simple part of the rudi- 
ments of military service; before, in short, 
you can do any thing at all with them, you 
must collect them together. ‘This you cannot 
do without instrument, and no instrument 
isso goodasthedrum. Py collecting them 
tagether, [ do not here mean for the first 
lime; that will be performed by the law, 
which will also appoint certain days for re- 
gularly assembling, and the men will come 
to the place accordingly. But, what is to 
bring them to the very spot, where they are 
tobe draws upin ravk and file? Those 
who have had any thing to do with regular 
well disciplined soldiers, know how very 
difficult it is to manage any considerable 
number even of such men without the as- 
sistance of the drum; and what, then, must 
be the difficulty where there will be two or 
three hondred men, who are under no dis- 
cipline at all, and whom no earthly lungs 
could either call together, or keep in si- 
lence? A bugle horn has been mentioned 
as a better instrument; but, if the people 
were equally fond of a bugle horn, it must 
be evident, that it is not an instrument 50 
well calculated for the purpose. It re- 
quires a nice ear, or very long habit, to 
distinguish one sound of the bugle from 
another, whereas the beats of the dram 
are ag distinct as different words, the 
bugler and the trumpeter gmake a noise 
which even the‘soldiers do not always u0- 
derstand, but the drummer éa’ks to them at 
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a mile’s distance.—Besides, as to exciting a 
military spirit, which, in every regulation ot 
this sort, ought to be the main object, what 
jnstrument is there, a milijonth part so ¢th- 
cacious as the drum? Toe drum ronses the 
mind more than any other species of poise, 
and for that reason it isthe favourite of the 
common people, particularly the boys, Set 
a buygler at one end of a street and a drum- 
mer at the o her; the !at.er you will see in- 
siantly surrounded with people, while the 
former will attract bat very little atten ton. 
Were the obj-ct of the present bill merely 
to get together armed inen for the threaten- 
ed invasion only;sthen, indeed, | should 
say, chat neither dram. nor bugles would be 
of much consequence; bat, the principal 
objec|, is, 10 create a military mind in the 
nation, to raise up-the youth tn military 
ideas and abits, and to make them look to 
the regular army as he scene of honourable 
elevation. lipressed with ‘hese considera- 
lions, it appears to me to be a great neglect, 
tha no provision is made for providing 
each parish, or district, with a flag, or stan- 
gard. Thisshould have been by no means 
omuted. The bovs, who are now from six 
to ten years of age, will, probably. be men, 
before this war is over: they will, at any 
rate, be big enough to carry arms.in another 
war, if notin this war; andthe things of 
which [am speaking are the means, the 
rasy, the cheap, the pleasant, and the etfec- 
tual means, of preparing them for, and lead- 
ing them inio, the army. An aarform silk 
standard, having on it the Crown, ‘he G.R. 
aod the name of the District and Couny, 
should, in my opinion, have been expressly 
provided for; and, the place of depo.iting 
it should, by all means, have been the 
Church, The weekly ceremony of taking 
oucand of lodging these colours would en- 
&4ge the attention of the whole of a country 
parish; and, the flag itself, acquiring a sore 
of sanctity from the place of deposit, would 
be at once the symbol of patriotism, loyalty, 
aod lel gion, 

4. The drilling on Sundays is, it appears, 
contrary to the dicta es of certain methodis- 
tical consciences, These people, whom one 
Meets but too often, in rhe streets and clse- 
where, have set up an outcry against the 
Sunday-drilis, and have, in the most auda- 
— manner, hinted menaces of resistance. 
4a" some allowance should be made for 
Scotland is reasonable: the Presbyterian is 
©3 Ear yer Church there, and the long esta- 

ished rales of taat Church are very siricr, 
With regard to the observance of the Lord's 
ay. Bay while I am ready to make this 
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nive-tenths of the population of Scotland, I 
cannot but spurn at the thought of making 
all the people of England bend to the bu- 
mour of a perverse, insolent, and factious 
sect, which does not consist of 4 sixteenth part 
of the population, which is unknown to the 
law, which has risen up out of the mine of 
ignorance, and which has spread itself 
ihrough the country by the means of hypo- 
cricy and impudence such as the world ne- 
ver before witnessed.-——-Of the six trai- 
‘ors, who were executed with Despard, and 
who had piloted the assassination of our 
Sovereign and the des rnc ion of the go- 
vernmen , three were Methodists, and hada 
methodist teacher to attend them in their 
las moments. ‘This plotting secc had, at 
the time of Despard’s conspiracy, a set of 
Missionaries an France, where 1 believe 
they still are; and, it will be recollected, 
that it was given in evidence, on the trial 
of Despard, that he postponed the attack 
of ibe Tower, till he received news and 
money from France. And these are the 
people, this is the canting sect, to indulge 
whose whims, or ra her to favour whose 
factions, if not traitorous views, all the 
loyal people of this country are to be greatly 
Gistressed, or a law, intended to provide for 
the safety of the nation, is to be rendered 
ineficacious! Truly a modest pretension! 
Were it not that the sect would thereby be 
gratified, L should be very willing to leave 
them ont of the drill and the enrollment 
altogether ; for they are a worthless crew ,; 
they are the off-scourings of the. commu- 
nity; wretches who-have, generally speak- 
ing, been guilty of the most base and de 
testable crimes, and who having exhausted 
the pleasures of a profligate life are now 
enjoying the delights to be derived from 
hypocricy. “ The blacker the sinner the 
“ brigbier the saint,” is a fundamental max- 
im of their creed; and those who know 
them best are the readiest to ‘assert, that 
there are very few of them, who enter the 
sect destitu:e of claims to a bigh degree of 
this species of holiness. It is amongst 
the country people, that the law which is 
now passing will have the most salutary 
effect; and, into this class, thank God, the 
impious and rebellious princip'es of the me- 





thodists have not yet penetrated far, The 


seci consists chiefly of grovelling wretches 
in and about great towns and manufactur 
ing places; and those of them who get 
their living honestly, follow, for the most 
part, sedentary professions incompatible 
with that strength and hardihood requisite 
in a military life. It would, therefore, be 
ho fuss to exclude them from the enroll- 
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snent; but, it would be a trouble, which 
they have not a right to expect at the hands 
of public officers ; it would be an indul- 
gence to them, and they merit no indul- 
gence! it wou'd be to encourage that inso~ 
lence, for which they ought to be punish- 
ed; they would like it, and for that reason, 
if tor no other, it ought not to be done. 
« Harmony!” We are to yield to those 
people for the sake of harmony ! Feftcen 
persons are to yielc to gne for the sake of 
harmouy! To reason against such an in- 
tolerable pretension would be an insult to 
my readers.-——Let it be observed, that 
this sect, who generaliy get their living by 
wneans other than those of day labours can 
so arrange matters as not to suffer any in- 
jery from a week-day drill, while such a 
drill must bring great inconvenience upon 
day-labotring men, and upon all men who 
work out of doors, which, as I betore ob- 
served, the Methodists, in general, do not. 
———Sunday is, on every account the best 
day, and the time of the day just aller 
morping service, which, for that reason, 
should begin at nine o'clock. Sunday is a 
day on which the cattle rest; but, if the 
men are at drill on the week-days, ¢! 

horses and oxen must stand still ibe while, 
which will be severely telt, particularly in 
secd time, a season which, 

wits of not a moment's 
bour. 
loose from school, and from those pestife 

yous prisons ycleped manufactories, may 
stretch their little cramped up limbs in fo! 

lowing their seniors 10 the drill. Sunday is 
also the day for the women and girls to be- 
stow their cheering approbation on those 
young men who distinguish themselves in 
their military exercises. Aud are ali these 
advantages to be given up for the sake of 
having the “ good will” of aset of hypo- 
crites, who probably wish for nothing more 
ardently than for the success of a French 
invasion ? 

Messixs. Pox anp Suenipan have made 
their appearance during the discussion of the 
bill now before Parliataent. The former 
gentleman (respecting whom noihiog can 
change our opinion) has thought preper to 
make an apology for his late absence. He 
did not come, because he cou/d not approve 
of the measures that were going forward, 
and yet be did. wot like to oppose them. 
Why! this is precisely the reason that we 
gave for his absence; and we have now 
-agow te observe, that aot one word has yet 
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escaped him hostile to Buonaparteé, or to the 
« monument of human wisdom,” commonly 
called the Republic of France, but which is, 
in reality, the most degrading despotism 
that ever pressed upon the loins of a misera- 
le people, who, in ao evil hour, lent their 
ear to the harangues of a set of desperate 
demagogues, who, in order to retrieve their 
beggared fortunes, plunged their country 
into revolution and bloodshed.—No; not 
one word has he yet uttered against 
Buonaparté, or against the Republic, or 
against any thing French, the femi'y 
of the Bourbons excepted. This is his 
bfte noire. He.seems to be afraid of 
nothing else; and the reason is simply this: 
he knows, that the restoration of that ta- 
mily is the only possible means of com. 
pletely destroying the bopes of all those, 
who are engaged in such speculations as 
have engaged his mind for several years 
past. Why else should he hate the boar- 
bons? Never did they condescend to hate 
him, though it is not absolutely impossible, 
that he may have Leard of their contempt 
of him.——-But, how comes it, that he says 
nothing against the tyrant Buonapar:é? 
Che tyrant who wanted to destroy the 
rberty of the press! The glorious liberty of 
the press! How comes it, that Mr. Fox; 
the patriot Fox, the friend, the protector, 
the sentinel of liberty ; how comes it, that 
he has heard of this in silence? Not one 
word has he uttered against it. Not one 
word has he said against the execrable ty- 
rant. He still wanted to keep peace with 
hind, on any terms.—We do hope, that the 
conduct of this man will be now fully ex- 
posed to the people of this country. Our 
endeavours shall not be wanting. ——Mr. 
Sheridan, to whom we have, for weeks 
past, been looking for a little “ true English 
feeling,” has not yet broken out. He did, 
indeed, make a slight opening the other 
night; but, so imperfect was it, so far short 
of the sallies that he was wont to make, 
that, after considerable altercation, it was 
impossible to determine on ewbich side be 
spoke!!! He did, however, say, that there 
were certain topics, which he wished to 
have out; and, if Parliament should sit 
nine or ten weeks longer, we may hope to 
have a little fun.—Be this as it may, we ate 
resolved to publish a full examination of his 
past public conduct compared with his pre- 
sent, aud our readers may rely, that the ma- 
terials, which we have collected for that 
purpose are not small in bulk. 
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